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MORALS BY ROTE? 



WORTH McCLURE 

Principal of Gatewood School, Seattle, Washington 

Now that the world has been made safe for democracy, 
our next problem is how to make democracy safe for itself. 

Democracy's strength depends upon that of its units. 
Its first great need is for citizenship — as Vice-President Mar- 
shall has phrased it — citizenship "of backbone. " In the further 
safeguarding of democracy, then, one of the primary steps 
should be provision for the nurture of individual morals. 

Conduct, of course, has long been considered the test of 
true education. In the effort to achieve dynamic ideals of 
conduct, numerous so-called systems and methods of moral 
instruction and training have been brought forth from time 
to time and have flourished to a greater or less degree. 

Among these, the plan of pupil self-government has been 
conspicuous for its widespread popularity. There is probably 
no community of considerable size in the United States today 
that cannot point with pride, or the reverse, to its "school 
city" or "school republic" or tell the story of its experience 
with such. A national committee for propaganda work has 
led the movement. Various more or less complicated forms 
have been devised and tried out in operation. 

Notwithstanding all this activity, the pupil self-government 
movement is not gaining ground very rapidly at present. 
One method of estimating the endurance value of an idea 
that has been before the public for a number of years is to 
measure the amount of attention that it has received and is 
now receiving. That the self-government plan is not advanc- 
ing in favor, but may be said, in fact, to have passed the zenith 
of popular and professional notice, would be indicated by the 
following data, compiled from the Reader's Guide. They show 
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by periods, beginning with the year 190c, the number of popu- 
lar and professional magazine articles that have appeared 
upon the general topic, "Self-Government in Education." 

Between 1900 and 1904 inclusive 2 articles 

" 1905 " 1909 " 7 

" 1910 " 1914 " 27 

Year of 1915 2 

Year of 1916 3 

Year of 1917 3 

Year of 1918 (to December 1) 3 

The figures just quoted seem to warrant the following 
inferences: 

1. The extended discussion accorded the plan indicates 
that it contains a certain element of success. 

2. The recent slackening of public attention suggests the 
presence of some characteristic weakness so persistent as to 
register a large percentage of failures. 

Indeed, it is generally admitted that success is by no means 
universal or continuous. A committee of Seattle principals, 
appointed by Superintendent Frank B. Cooper in 1917 to 
investigate the status of the self-government movement in 
Seattle elementary schools, found that, while several schools 
had tried out the plan in some form or other, only two were 
still using it, but that they found it notably worth while. 
Others had found that the great expenditure of time and energy 
required was apparently not justified by the results obtained, 
and had discontinued it for that reason. A study of the lit- 
erature upon the subject appears to indicate that this situation 
would be paralleled in many communities. Successes and 
failures are both clear-cut and outstanding. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that the element of 
success and the element of failure are in reality one and the 
same principle. 
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Stated more specifically, our points are as follows: 

I. The undeniable success of pupil self-government in 
many cases is due to the opportunity given the pupil-citizen 
for practice in doing right. 

i. The large percentage of failures of pupil self-government 
is due to the opportunity afforded the pupil-citizen [or -practice 
in doing wrong. 

3. The valuable residue of the self-government idea is the 
unmistakable way in which both successes and failures point 
to the potency of the practice principle in making citizenship — 
good or bad. 

It is well to inquire at the outset, what is pupil self- 
government? R. R. Smith, who writes of his successful 
experience with it in Education for December, 1916, frankly 
states that it is "government of the pupils, by the pupils, 
under the invisible direction of the teacher." The teacher 
neither does not nor cannot relinquish his responsibility, 
either legal or moral, and the leadership is his, however tacit 
it may be. Pupil self-government may be therefore said to be a 
device which the teacher uses to develop pupil self-control. 

Discussion of the statement, that the chief factor of the 
success with which the plan has met in many instances is 
practice in doing right, may be grouped under two subheads: 

d) "Practice in doing right" may be called the officially 
accepted slogan of the movement. Frank Kiernan, secretary 
of the Self-Government Committee, writes as follows {Crafts- 
man, Vol. XXVI): "The essential fact is that the boys and 
girls are daily exercising their characters in community action, 
and realizing the power of community action." 

Chairman Welling, of the same committee, stated it to be 
his belief that vote-selling could not take place if the voters 
were trained to realize the value and privilege of the ballot. 
He believes that practice in school republics, municipalities 
and the like gives such a training. The recurrence of the 
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"practice" idea in the official statements is indeed worthy of 
note. Other aims are specifically discarded. As a means of 
teaching about government — imparting the facts of civics — 
Mr. Kiernan thinks that textbook instruction is by far the 
better method. Neumann, another member of the national 
committee, likewise disavows the occasionally propounded 
informational aim, and insists that the greatest benefit to the 
pupils is to come from practice whereby they may learn the 
"meaning of membership in a democracy." 

b) "Practice in doing right" has actually been found to be 
the productive factor of the plan in practical operation. Such 
is the statement of those who have had successful experience 
in its use. A Seattle principal relates the following incident, 
which occurred in his school: 

At this particular time, brothers who were twins had become more or less 
of a serious problem to the school, owing to their activity as mischief-makers. 
When the time for elections again drew nigh, and one of the twins was placed 
in nomination for the office of chief-of-police, there was naturally con- 
siderable dismay amongst the teachers. They finally suggested to the 
principal that he interfere and prevent the impending catastrophe. Instead 
of doing so, he chose to let matters take their course, and the notorious 
evil-doer was elected. Apprehension grew as he appointed his brother and 
companion in wickedness to be his assistant. At this point, however, the 
affair took a surprising turn. The police department became amazingly 
efficient, and through the discharge of their official responsibilities the 
"terrible twins" were themselves made over into respectable citizens, who 
were thenceforth a credit to their school. 

Another Seattle school found that disorder upon the play- 
ground, for instance, such as swearing, fighting, etc., yielded 
readily when the responsibility for good citizenship was placed 
upon the pupils themselves under their own laws, administered 
by officials whose fitness for their respective duties had been 
thoroughly discussed in an election campaign. 

The value of the factor of practice is further recognized by 
the quite general agreement among those who have been 
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successful with pupil self-government upon the point that a 
careful preparation in cooperative activities and public 
discussion is essential, in order that there may be present a 
spirit of self-control when the new regime takes charge. Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Rugh believes that there should be a more 
or less extended period of preparation, depending upon the 
spirit already existent within the given group. It seems that 
there is needed a sort of "apperceptive mass" of previous 
experience to guide the school aright in the new venture. 
This idea is also suggested by the statement of a Seattle princi- 
pal that he found self-government to be most successful in his 
school when there was in attendance a group of children whose 
"tendencies" were toward self-control. 

The frequent failure of the self-government plan is due to 
the opportunity it affords for practice in wrong-doing. The 
recurrent admonition for close supervision, which is given by 
most authorities, is almost tantamount to an admission of this 
fatal weakness. Incidents similar to the following show what 
may happen when supervision is not thorough. 

A few years ago, in the high school of a certain rapidly growing Pacific 
Coast town, one of the Senior girls had serious difficulty in overcoming a 
habit of arriving late for the morning session. In conference with the princi- 
pal, she was interrogated as to her previous high-school experience, since 
she was a newcomer to the community. It appeared that for three years 
she had been attending a certain large city high school which was well 
known for its operation of student government. It seemed that all students 
of this school who arrived late were required to report to a student com- 
mittee. However, she herself had not been held to strict punctuality for 
the past two years. The reason for this was, she explained, that she had 
"known the committee." Said committee was "hard on the Freshmen" 
because nobody knew them, but after the first year it was "all right." 

Here was practice in wrong-doing, and habit-formation 
resulting from it. It would be interesting to know also what 
the effect was upon the members of the attendance committees. 
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Even close supervision sometimes fails, it would appear, to 
prevent wrong acts from becoming common. After operating 
the plan with considerable success for a time, one Seattle school 
found that its voters, very much as did their parents, frequently 
chose their officers unwisely. Carelessness upon the part of 
the officials was reflected by the pupils themselves. Abuses of 
power grew, disorder began to increase, and the principal found 
that more time was required to supervise the machinery 
of government than he had at his disposal. Two other 
principals found that tattling and spying increased alarm- 
ingly under pupil government, and that officers of the 
law were frequently indiscreet and overbearing. One boy who 
was elected mayor appointed his chum as chief-of-police, and 
a happy-go-lucky administration was instituted which was 
distressingly productive of misdeeds. 

We are thus brought to our third proposition, namely, 
that the potency of the practice principle in moral training has 
been strikingly brought to light by both the successes and the 
failures of pupil self-government. It is interesting to note also 
that the whole matter serves but to give new emphasis to the 
old maxim, "We learn to do by doing." 

The Seattle investigation showed a highly significant 
situation to exist there, which is no doubt typical of the effect 
that the self-government movement has had upon the country 
at large. It was found that while only two schools were still 
adhering to a form of self-government, practically all were 
employing one or more types of pupil cooperation or participa- 
tion in the management of the school. Such organizations as 
boys' and girls' clubs, pupil advisory committees, etc., were 
commonly noted. These devices had been found to afford 
excellent opportunity for the exercise of real self-control, while 
they were less cumbersome than the school republic or school 
city, were therefore less susceptible of abuse, and consequently 
were more efficient in training for good citizenship. 
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Professor George Herbert Palmer has drawn an enlighten- 
ing analogy between morals and speech. He points out that 
speech and morality, like many other activities, do not grow 
out of knowledge; that speech "is possessed long before we 
are aware of it. We employ it to express ourselves, and to 
come into contact with our neighbors. Rigid as are its laws, 
we still feel ourselves free in its use, though obliged to give to 
our spontaneous feelings forms constructed by men of the 
past. It has consequently been found a matter of extreme 
difficulty to bring a young person's attention helpfully to bear 
upon his speech. Indirect methods seem to be the only prof- 
itable ones." 

The movement for self-government in education has at 
least served to force upon our attention a method of training 
for conduct that is natural, and therefore effective. We have, 
in training for speech, discarded the formal rules of abstract 
grammar for the language game, the drill, and the composition 
exercise, because we have believed the indirect method to be 
the one that gets the best results. However unwieldy and 
incoherent the original pupil self-government device may have 
been, it has played a heroic part in blazing the way to effective 
procedure in moral training. And the keynote of that pro- 
cedure is the familiar truth, "We learn to do by doing." 

Just as, in our modern scheme of language-training, every 
class is in a sense a language class, so should every school 
activity be regarded in one sense as an exercise in citizenship. 
Professor Palmer sums it up happily: "That school where 
neatness, courtesy, simplicity, obtain; where enthusiasm goes 
with mental exactitude, thoroughness of work with interest, 
and absence of artificiality with refinement; where sneaks, 
liars, loafers, pretenders, rough persons, are despised, while 
teachers who refuse to be mechanical hold sway — that school 
is engaged in moral training all day long. " 



